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A PORTRAIT OF CHARLES DE 
GRASSE-BRIANCON 

MUSEUMS sometimes gather informa- 
tion about their belongings through chains 
of curious accidents: in the present case 
we might never have been able to identify 



I happened to speak of a shield in a por- 
trait of a knight of Malta included in the 
Riggs Collection, in which the lion I have 
spoken of appeared " griff ed and langued 
gueles." Now, as everyone knows, lions 
are apt to be most unsatisfactory beasties 
to one who is investigating blazons, for 
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an interesting picture had not three circum- 
stances, each apparently detached from 
the rest, furnished in turn essential parts 
to the answer of our puzzle. These three 
things were a luncheon, a dinner party, and 
a ramping lion with crimson claws. 

In the Museum restaurant some time 
ago I chanced to take my place beside my 
learned colleague, R. T. Nichol; we talked 
of heraldry and, recalling the skill of my 
neighbor in identifying rare coats of arms, 



they are far too common and too cosmo- 
politan; but this particular lion was so rare 
a one that my friend said at once that 
the chances were more than good that he 
could "run it down." Presently he came 
to my room and told me with a smile of 
satisfaction that the lion had been cap- 
tured in an ancient French heraldry — it 
was the blazon of the Counts and Mar- 
quises de Grasse, and he declared that we 
might now label our early portrait as a 
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kinsman of the famous French admiral 
who came to America in the Revolution 
and who played an important part in the 
siege of Yorktown. 

Now the dinner party episode was this: 
within a day or two of Mr. Nichol's discov- 
ery I was dining with my collegue en armes, 
Clarence H. Mackay, and a guest by whom 
I chanced to be seated was a Miss Norris 
who presently told me, guessing that I 
was more or less of a mediaevalist, that she 
had bought a castle and that she was much 
interested in the task of restoring it: she 
pictured it on a crag looking far over the 
Mediterranean, she spoke of its great rooms 
and ancient chapel — and there the conver- 
sation might have taken another direction 
had she not added that long ago it had been 
the home of the famous Counts and Mar- 
quises de Grasse. Naturally, I pricked 
up my ears. Telling the story of our pic- 
ture, I inquired whether she knew of any 
portraits of her castle's early tenants? 
No; but she gave me the name of a local 
antiquarian, the Canon Baude, and told 
me that the titles of the Marquis as well as 
the Count de Grasse were not extinct. 
Accordingly, securing addresses, I sent 
three letters abroad asking for the needed 
information and enclosing photographs 
of our portrait; and in due time came to 
me, all in the same mail, by the way, 
three long and gracious letters — each iden- 
tifying our picture, although none of the 
writers had earlier known of its existence. 

A few words in the first place about the 
present portrait. Our Chevalier of Malta, 
grave visaged, with white hair and beard 
close cropped, appears in black armor 
whose breastplate bears the great white 
cross of his order: he is kneeling by a missal 
and altarpiece. In front of him are his 
barred helmet, gauntlets, and blazon. Be- 
hind him on a column is painted the date 
1603 and the legend "Aetatis suae 77." 
His armor, it may be noted, is of the best 
type of its period. Its shoulder pieces 
are large and heavy, its hip guards wide, 
and its thigh guards formed not of single 
pieces but of a series of transverse plates. 
In the latter regard the condition is in- 
teresting, since the hip guards and the 
thigh guards do not yet join one another 



by means of locking pivots. A laminated 
brayette is pictured of rare form. The 
present helmet is a ponderous affair de- 
fended in the face region by a series of 
vertical bars in the fashion which one sees 
in heraldry in the helmet of royalty. The 
armor is blackened and bordered in gold 
after the style which one observes not 
infrequently in armor of this period. 

As to the personage himself, the Marquis 
de Grasse, the Count de Grasse, and the 
Canon Baude give in substance the same 
information; and their identification is 
given without a shadow of doubt, since 
the date of the chevalier's death is shown 
in the picture, as well as his age. He is 
Charles de Grasse- Brian con and numerous 
details of his life will be referred to in our 
catalogue of the Riggs Collection. For 
present purposes we need merely select 
some salient points concerning him. 

Let us picture him, then, as the august 
head, or Grand Cross, of the Order of the 
Knights of Saint John of Jerusalem, or 
Malta, who then commanded a great fleet 
of war-galleys, ready to take the sea at a 
time when the Turks were making their 
last attacks upon the Mediterranean 
shores of Europe. Indeed, our knight did 
not wait for his enemy to attack him but 
eagerly carried the war into Africa. A 
few years before the battle of Lepanto 
was gained for Europe over the Turks by 
Don Juan of Austria, our chevalier com- 
manded at the battle of Zozora and was 
there grievously wounded, while his son 
Jerome fell gloriously by his side, together 
with a hundred others of the Maltese 
knights. Over a decade later we find 
him fortifying the island of Malta against 
the Turks, and building the great castle 
of La Valetta. Later still, in 1586, he is 
back in his beloved Provence defending 
it as a loyal Catholic against the heretics, 
saving the city of Aries from their sudden 
assault. Still he did not take part in 
killing them off en gros at the time of St. 
Bartholomew; in fact, it was his niece's 
husband, Vauclause "the crafty," who saved 
the Protestants in all the south of France 
on that occasion, by denying that the king's 
order was a genuine one. However, we 
can well imagine that de Grasse was by 
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no means in sympathy with Henry of 
Navarre until the King saw fit to change 
his faith in 1593: thereupon our Grand 
Cross carried to him in person the sub- 
mission of his monastic order, and it is 
interesting to note that he at once fell 
under the tactful spell of the King, who 
gave him a regiment and won him forever 
as an admiring liegeman. Can you not 



THE GUSTAVE COURBET CEN- 
TENARY EXHIBITION 

1 HE plans for the Gustave Cour- 
bet Centenary Exhibition, which will be 
opened in the Museum on April 7, with a 
private view for members, and for six 
weeks thereafter will be on public view, 
are now nearing completion, and it can 
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imagine his reception by the genial Henry 
and the royal pat on that heavy shoulder 
armor (as Spinola received Justin of Nassau 
in Velazquez's canvas) ? A decade later 
we find our knight dying, probably with 
the missal and crucifix of our picture be- 
fore him, in Miss Norris' old castle. 

The Canon Baude asks, in concluding his 
letter, how in the world the picture was 
discovered and how it found its way to 
America? His first question will have to 
be answered by our distinguished patron, 
William H. Riggs. ^ B. D. 



safely be announced that the success of the 
exhibition is assured. In almost all in- 
stances favorable responses have been 
received from the owners of the solicited 
pictures in answer to the requests which 
have been sent out; only two or three have 
been unable to comply. The Museum 
appreciates fully the seriousness of the 
favor it thus asks — the disarrangement of 
homes or galleries required by the tempor- 
ary removal of familiar and admired pic- 
tures is no light affair — and it is gratifying 
to note the public spirit and interest which 
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